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difference had taken  place between Johnson and Johnson's Sheridan.     A pension of two hundred pounds a quarrel year had been given to Sheridan.    Johnson, who, g?'1 as has been already mentioned, thought slightingly      en an of Sheridan's art, upon hearing that he was also pensioned, exclaimed,  "What!   have they given him a pension ?    Then it is time for me to give up mine."   Whether this proceeded from a momentary indignation, as if it were an affront to his exalted merit that a player should be rewarded in the same manner with him, or was the sudden effect of a fit of peevishness, it was unluckily said, and, indeed, cannot be justified.    Mr.  Sheridan's pension was granted to him not as a player,   but as a sufferer in the cause of government, when he was manager of the Theatre Royal in Ireland, when parties ran high in 1753.    And it must also be allowed that he was a man of literature, and had considerably improved the arts of reading and speaking with distinctness and propriety.
Besides, Johnson should have recollected that Mr. Sheridan taught pronunciation to Mr. Alexander Wedderburne, whose sister was married to Sir Harry Erskine, an intimate friend of Lord Bute, who was the favourite of the King j and surely the most outrageous Whig will not maintain, that whatever ought to be the principle in the disposal of offices, a pension ought never to be granted from any bias of court connection. Mr. Macklin, indeed, shared with Mr. Sheridan the honour of instructing Mr. Wedderburne; and though it was too late in life for a Caledonian to acquire the genuine English cadence, yet so successful were Mr. Wedderburne'B instructors, and his own unabating endeavours, that